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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 

*# © * & 19 show thee here 

With what superior skill we can abuse 

The gfis of Providence, and squander Ife.” 

Cowren’s Task. 
Nothing is more frequently heard in the company 

of our would-be fashionable Ladies than projects for 
the mis-employment of their time. Those who are 
the most inventive in this popular science are /e beaw 
monde, But how mistaken are they who expect, 
from the usual fournaiement of what is called ‘ fash- 
ionable life,’ to derive permanent and elevated pleas- 
ure : 

* True female pleasure of more modest kind 

Springs from the heart, and lives within the mind.’ 

If, instead of ‘noisy mirth and grandeur’s rout,’ 
young females were to devote a part of their prec- 
ious time to study and reflection, they would find ad- 
vantages which ‘reason points out as permanent and 
true.’ If, instead of the card table, balls and parties, 
they were, occasionally, at least, to let 

‘ Addison’s and Johnson’s moral page, 

And Hawksworth’s pleasing style their hours engage,’ 
they would perceive more satisfactory results by a 
more interesting and exalted source of reflection.— 
But, alas ! notwithstanding ‘line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept,’ during what is called a* polite 
education, fashion, the foible of the age, has intro- 
duced many inexperienced young females into nu- 
merous extravagancies and difficulties, which, even 

nor experience can remedy. The first princi- 
ple ofa female education appears, now-a-days, to be 
a fashionable manner of wasting time. The failure of 
one popular enterprize ‘ to dissipate dulness and give 
time a shove,’ but leads the way for the prosecution 
of a thousand others which are equally unproductive 
of ‘the end of all our toils.” Thus the most envia- 
ble part of life is employed in the pursuit of what is 
not in the sphete of their research. Nor does age 
always find females in the use of mere consistent 
means—blinded by 





Opinion’s feeble coverings, and the veil 

Spun from the cob-web fashion of the times ; 
even gray hairs are the witnesses of the folly of an ar- 
duous pursuit of fashionable life. But to such, and 
all others who expect to derive ‘solid joys’ from any 
source than that of the mind, may be suggested the 
following lines of the Poet : 


Mind, mind alone, (bear witness, earth and Heaven, ) 
The living fountain in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime ; here, hand in hand, 

Sit, paramount, the graces ; here, enthroned, 
Celestial Venus, with divinest airs, 

Invites the soul to never-fading joy. 

The followmg letter, which I recently received 
from an old but prudent and careful aunt of mine, | 
may expres$the sentiments of what I should further 
say on this subject ; I therefore copy it for this paper 
without any apology to either editor or author : 

My Dear Niece—I often think of you when refiec- 
ting upon the corrupt fashions of the times. Real- 
ly, Charlotte, this is a degenerate age, yea, it isa 
dangerous age, and I am much concerned about 
youreducation. Surrounded by acquaintances and 
friends, as you are, one would think you were secure 
from the poisonous influence of fashion and popular 
predilection ; but, dear girl, be not deceived your- 
self, nor deceive others by imitating the fashionable 
etequette ; for friends and acquaintanees are often 
but flatterers, and fashion is gross deception. 

Here is neighbor P ’s daughter Margaretta, 
who, having resided one week in town, has become 
quite fashionable, as she supposes, and is wasting all 
her time in attempts to improve her person, which 
the Lord knows is deserving improvement. She 
vainly thinks herself ‘pretty and handsome,’ be- 
cause it is fashionable to esteem one’s self so. Lack- 
a-day, what will not girls believe when infatuated by 
a favorite object. This pért young Miss is flattered 
by her acquaintances and indulged by her friends. — 
Her ‘ education,’ as usual, consists in ornamenting 
herself and copying the fashions of the times. Pa 
must hire General B—————"’s_ carriage once a week 
and carry Miss M. to town to ‘catch the manners 
living as they rise,’ and to spend his ‘six days labor’ 
in articles of dress, &c. Mais highly pleased with 
our Margaretta’s ‘ polite education,’ and guesses her 
fashionable accomplishments will make her envied by 
the Ladies and solicited by the gentlemen. Miss M. 
has certainly-made great improvement in what she 
calles her *education,’ for she can twist her mouth 
into a thousand fashionable shapes in attempting to 
speak English one half hewr. She can lace ‘very 
pretty,’ although nat as misshapen as a toad ; 
she can be sick, on of her ‘ delicate constitu- 





tion,’ and pale, to #iow her ‘ milk white skin ;’ she 
can dress and paint [her face] in ‘ fashionable style ;’ 
she can have the patience to read any old novel, and 
despise any other reading but ‘light reading ;’ she 
can affect disgust at any thing ‘ vulgar,’ and consider 





any trifle as ‘ exquisitely beautiful ;? she can use most 
of the fashionable interjections and significant excla- 
mations, such as ‘O, mercy,’ ‘ heavens,’ ‘dear me,’ 
‘la,’ ‘sweet creature,’ ‘how vulgar,’ ‘ pretty,’ and 
many other popular phrases, the familiar use of which 
is a certain indication of having been into ‘genteel 
company,’ and a sure passport to ‘polite circles ;’ 
and, in fine, after considerable practice, she is able 
to affect, ‘very gracefully,’ most of her looks and 
actions, and ogle ‘quite intelligibly,’ into the bar- 
gain. This, dear girl, is what is called ‘fashion,’ 
‘fashionable life,’ ‘being accomplished,’ ‘polite ed- 
ucation,’ ke. &c. But how different forty years ago ! 
when we wore linsey-woolsey petticoats and loose- 
gowns of our own make, when it was not thought 
‘vulgar’ to do house-work, and, even occasionally 
to rake hay in the field, and when common sense 
was in fashion, and we were given a plain. English 
education. 1 shall wait, dear Charlotte, to be in- 
formed, in your reply to this, what you think about 
these things, and will give you my opinion further 
on this subject at another time. 
Your loving Aunt, 
PRUDENCE OLDSCHOOL. 


CHaARLoTTE N: PLE. 








THE HOME-GATHERING. 
* Hore blest are they with wayward feet 
W ho ne’er forsake their native seat 
In foreign climes to roam, 
Who ne’er beheld the smoke arise, 
Of feust, or solemn sacrifice, 
But at their father’s home.’ 

There is more of spell work about the home of our 
fathers than he who has never been a wanderer im- 
agines. Ask the poor exile on a foreign shore what 
visions flit across his bosom and enchain his fancy, 
and call forth the deep-drawn sigh, as he gazes silent 
and lonely on the sweet midnight moon, and he will 
tell you in the fulness of his heart, they are visions 
of his infantile home, of which that beautiful moon is 
all that is left to him. Though his path be across 
the ocean, though he wander among the icebergs of 
Lapland, or sit down in the far-off islands of the sea, 
he feels that he can never out-travel the memory of 
his native village or forget the delights of his early 
cottage. Though ambition lead him into foreign 
lands, or fortune tempt him into the world of busi- 
ness, he will often pause, even when success has grat- 
ified his wishes, and linger, whole hours, over the 
memory of days gone by, as they steel, in the lan- 


guage of the bard of Morven, like music to the soul ;’ 


he will delight in every bush and tree, and flowering 
landscape and singing bird, that resembles those hé 
saw and loved in youth ; and if, in the furtherest cor~ 
ner of the globe, he hears the gentle breathings of 
a strain, with which on his native hills he had been 
familiar, what a world of sweet yet half melancholy 
joy does it kindle in his bosom. Yes, home is still 


dear to our hearts, and, like the comet exiled from 
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the sun, we would still go but to return—and seldom 
‘grow so old, and never wander so far, as to be be- 
yond the reach of its attraction. : 

On Rhineburg Flats was the cottage of the Hazel- 
tons, a neat little country seatin the midst of a large 
tract of the richest meadow. In early days the ingen- 
ious hand ofart had been applied to all the scenery 
around ; but now, after long neglected, nature had 
sprinkled over it her wildand variegated shrubbery, 
and the very beauty of its negligence rivalled, to my 
mind, the elegance of its former symmetry. From a 
distance the cottage was wholly hid from view by a 
thick clustre of willows, and branching brushwood 
lined the fences in every direction with rows of 
green. As you approached the dwelling, the clean 
gravel walks and white palings which appeared 
through the thick and refreshing shade ; the gentle 
tinking of the little brook as it flowed from the clear 
cold spring, and fell into alarge stone basin by the 
dairy, and the occasional glimpse of the beautiful 
tiver which rolled at a distance in the rear of the 
scenc=all combined to form a picture of rural beau- 
ty unsurpassed in the country. 


It was at the time of which we are speaking, the 
summer of the year, and the cottage and its surroun- 
ding landscape was in all its beauty ; but of the fam- 
ily of the Hazeltons, once numerous, but three re- 
mained. The aged father was still to be seen enjoy- 
ing his pipe on the lengthened piazza. The ancient 
mother still satin the door of the cottage, and a 
beautiful daughter listened, in a little arbor near by, 
to the chirping of the innocent birds, -it was all her 
pleasure. Poor girl, she was blind ; and most sensi- 
bly she felt the desertion of her bosgm companions. 
Her two sisters had married and left her first ; then 
her brothers, one by one, embarked in business. Two 
left the family several years before, and married and 
- settled in the south; and last of all her younger 
brother, in whose affections she still was happy, and 
who loved his unfortunate sister most tenderly, de- 
parted from his home, and ventured on a long and 
perilous voyage to India by the South Seas. 


She might, in fervency of her feelings, have sunk 
under these bereavements but for one sweet friend, 
whom fortune still left to cheer her long, unbroken 
and hopeless night of youth. Matilda R*** was 
younger than herself—she was an orphan, residing 
with a widowed aunt, at a short distance from the 
cottage. They had grown up like sisters, and tho» 
Hellen could not gaze upon the enchanting beauties 
of her lovely friend, or enjoy the rapture of her blue 
eye kindled in the bosom of every beholder ; though 
she could not look upon her damask cheek, or praise 
the beauty of her sylph-like form, she could love her 
for the tenderness and benevolence of her mind, de- 
light in the sweetness of her voice, and enjoy the lux- 
ury of folding her in her arms, and kissing away her 
delicious breath. She loved her to adoration, but 
she knew not that there was one as near to her heart 
who loved Matilda with even a more devoted passion 
than herself. e 


When Lewis left home for the Indies, Matilda was 


quite a child, not more than fourteen, and he was 
but two years older. They had always been play- 


mates, and though they scarcely knew it then them- 





selves, they had always loved each other. There 
was a beautiful little grove about half a mile from the 
cottage, towards Matilda’s home, and there they used 
to meet in the silence of the evening, daily, through 
the year that preceded Lewis’s departure, to talk 
about the contemplated voyage. As the time drew 
nigh, these interviews grew longer ; they looked in- 
to each other’s eyes, and read, they knew not what ; 
and when the last parting came, Matilda burst into 
tears, and could only say, ‘God bless you.’ Lewis 
felt it to his heart, but he knew not what name to 
give the feeling ; he weptinturn. They saw each 
other no more ; but ever from that day there seemed 
a thousand new attractions to draw Matilda to the 
cottage ; she loved her Hellen better ; she loved to 
call her sister, and to gaze upon the traces her pretty 
face bore of the lineaments of her brother. Yet she 
trembled at the name of Lewis Hazelton, and never 
dared to trust it on herlips. Shesaw his image be- 
fore her night and day, and yet dreaded to hear his 
name ; it was alla mystery to her. And sometimes 
she wept to think that perhaps she hated him ; and 
even the thought, when it came unbidden, almost 
broke her heart. 


The day of childhood had passed by ; she had 
grown up to her seventeenth year, and all the buds 
of beauty that clustered round her were now in the 
full flower of their sweetest summer. But still she 
remembered the hour she parted with her Lewis, in 
all its freshness, and the ties that scarcely bound her 
to the Hazeltons were all unbroken. It was now a 
holiday, and she had come over to the cottage to 
spend a day with her dear friends, whose hearts she 
had long won to love her as a child. She was busily 
engaged in the afternoon in a little bower by the 
fountain, with Hellen, when a carriage drove up to 
the gate, and she recognized the two elder sons of 
Mr. Hazelton, as they stepped out, accompanied by 
their wives and two little children. The joy of pa- 
rents, clasping their beloved offspring to their bo- 
soms, after years of absence ; the rapture that a sis- 
ter feels in welcoming home her affectionate broth- 
ers, and the delight of meeting friends, were here 
enjoyed inall their fulness ; but before the greeting 
was yet all past, another carriage drove up, and the 
two sisters from Philadelphia, with their husbands, 
joined the overwhelmed group. It had been a plot 
formed among them to surprise their venerable pa- 
rents and their young sister by an unexpected visit. 


Soon the tea-table was spread upon tbe green, and 
groaned with all the luxuries that the land afforded ; 
and before the sun went down the glad parents and 
children surrounded the festive board. 


The scene was wonderfully changed since morn- 
ing ; but Matilda’s eyes wandered towards the seat 
that had been Lewis’s, and blushed like crimson 
when his name was mentioned. What want we but 
our Lewis now to complete our happiness, sighed 
the father. It was stormy on the coast last week, 
said one of the brothers-in-law, Mr. Drummond, and 
many vessels were wrecked. God grant that pvor 
Lewis was not among them, allresponded. Matilda 
trembled. He was to have come in ‘this month at 
furtherest, said Charles Hazelton. ’ ned 


in breathless agitation, Who knowl said Drum- 


mond, but he may be in yet, to-day? Matilda’s eyes 
brightened up—while the sisters laughed, and said, 
Matilda says amen to your prophecy. The cheeks 
of the innocent girl were again covered with a crim- 
son blush ; and at that moment Lewis sprang to her 
side and kissed her, and amid the astonishment of 
the moment, paid the same token of affection to his 
young sister and his aged parents. He arrived ten 
days before, and readily engaged with his brothers 
| and sisters in joining in the plan to take the cottage 
by surprise, and had remained thus long behind to 
render it more complete. 


The flow of happiness was now abounded. The 
measure of joy was full, and Matilda shared not the 
least proportion of it. A seat was fixed for Lewis 
by her side ; and in ten days more Mr. Hazelton fold- 
ed to his bosom another child—it was the elegant 
Matilda. 

ON THE LOSS OF FRIENDS. 

It is a painful and distressing thought, that those 
who by their talents and virtues have rendered them- 
selves useful and beloved, should, when taken from 
us, be so soon forgotten. Time destroys the finest 
feelings of nature, and binds up the wounds which 
death and distress have occasioned. It is right that 
it should be so ; for, if it were not the case, life would 
indeed be most miserable. It is our duty, however, 
to pay a certain respect to the memory of those whom 
we have loved and valued. But, alas! so many are 
the alurements and occupations of the world, and so 
entirely are we wrapt up in their pursuits, as often to 
neglect a duty which humanity, and every noble feel- 
ing, commands. These reflections presénted theni- 
selves to me, when observing how many are the per- 
sons, whose lives have been marked for every virtue 
which could adorn the human character, when sum- 
moned from us, have too soon been forgotten. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance married a most 
heloved and amiable woman—the pride of her fami- 
ly, the example of her companions. Beauty never 
aclorned a fairer person ; virtue never found a purer 
receptacle ; amiable and accomplished, she could 
not fail of rendering him, to whom she had given her 
heart and hand, happy, most happy. 

He had been married but a few years, when a se- 
vere cold threatened to deprive him of the object of 
his affection. Alas! it proved too true, and all the 
aid that friends could bestow was unavailing. After 
a lingering illness of a year, this amiable, this belov- 
ed, this accomplished female, in the prime of life, was 
summoned to ‘the bosom of her God.’ For.a time, 
the bereaved husband could not be comforted ; his 
friends, his children, were unable to contribute to 
his consolation ; his -prospects, he expected, were 
forever blasted ; life, for the future, would be miseg- 
able ; and, until the grave should close upon him, 
(which was soon to contain all that he loved on earth,) 
he should never experience the least consolation.— 
The last sad duties were paid to the remains of his 
beloved partner—followed to the silent tomb by a 
numerous train of relatives and friends, who sympa- 
thised in the universal grief. The weeping widower 
followed, and as if his grief wasto be reckoned by 





the length of his crape, a piece of immoderate length 
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fell from his hat, he could with difficulty follow ; his 
trembling knee, and convulsive sob, bespoke the 
sincerity of his grief. The grave was closed, and the 
mourners returned again to the world. For a time 
my acquaintance continued bound up in grief; 
friends were unable to afford relief; children gave 
no consolation. But his excessive sorrow soon began 
to’lessen ; society soon restored to him its former 
pleasures ; he forgot his grief, and with that, the ob- 
ject of it. Ina word, six months saw him paying his 
devoted attentions to another ; nine found them en- 
gaged ; and ere a year had passed over the grave of 
his former partner, he was united to another! Do 
not scenes of this description daily occur? Would 
it were fiction ; but, alas! it is reality. Many are 
they who are called to sustain the loss of the near- 
est relatives, who, in a few fleeting weeks, mix again 
in all the gaiety and dissipation of the world, and for- 
get their long-lost friends. 


“Oh, keep the ring, one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring, 

And shed on it the silent tear, 
In secret sorrowing. 


Thy lips, on which her last, lest kiss 
Yet lingers, moist and warm, 

Oh, wipe them not for newer bliss, 
Oh, keep it as a charm. 


yesterday in the garden advancing along one of the 
retired walks. The sun was shining with delicious 
warmth, making great masses of bright verdure and 
deep blue shade. The cuckoo, that harbinger of 
spring, was faintly heard from a distanee ; the thrush 
piped from the hawthorn, and the yellow butterflies 
sported, and toyed, and coquetted in the air. The 
fair Julia was leaning on the lover’s arm, listening to 
his conversation, with her eyes cast down, a soft 
blush upon her cheek, and a quiet smile on her lips ; 
while in the hand that hung negligently by her side 
was a bunch of flowers. In this way they were saun- 
tering slowly along, and when I considered them, 
and the scene in which they were moving, I could 
not but think it a thousand pities that the season 
should ever change, or that young people should ev- 
er grow old, or that blossoms should give way to fruit, 
or that lovers should ever get married. 





ROMANTIC LOVER. 

A romantic story is related of an Englishman who 
sought the hand of a very charming lady, with whom 
he was passionately in love, but who constantly re- 
fused him. Ashe had reason to believe she loved 
him, he entreated to know the reason she refused 
her consent to their union. The lady, subdued by 
his constancy, told him that her only motive for re- 
fusing him was, that having, by accident, lost a leg, 
it had been replaced by a wooden one ; and she fear- 





These haunts are sacred to her love, 
Here still her presence dwells : 

Of her the grot, of her the grove, 
Of her the garden tells. 


Beneath these elms you sat and talk’d ; 
Beside that river's brink, 

At evening, arm in arm you walk’d ; 
Here, stopp’d to gaze and think. 


Thou’lt meet her when thy blood beats high, 
In converse with thy bride ; 

Meet the mild meaning of an eye 
That never learnt to chide. 


Oh, no, by Heaven, another here 
Thou canst not, must not, bring : 
No, keep it, but one little year— 
Keep—poor Eliza’s ring.’ 
CLARENCE. 





FROM BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
THE LOVERS. 

To a man who is a little of a philosopher, and a 
Bachelor to boot, and who, by dint of some experi- 
ence in the follies of life, begins to look with a learn- 
ed eye upon the ways of man and eke of woman—to 
such a man, I say, there is something very entertain- 
ing in noticing the conduct of a pair of young lov- 
ers. It may not be as grave and scientific a study as 
the loves of the plants, but it js certainly as interest- 
ing. Ihave therefore derived much pleasure since 
my atrival at the Hall, from observing the fair Julia 
and her lover. She has all the delightful blushing 
consciousness of an artless girl, inexperienced in co- 
quetry, who has made her first conquest—while the 
Captain regards her with that mixture of fondness 
and exultation with which a youthfid lover is apt to 
contemplate so beauteousa prize. I observed them 


' ed that sooner or later this circumstance would chill 
| his affection for her. This she declared to be her 
‘only motive. The lover protested that this would 
never make himichange his love ; but she persisted 
\ in refusing to marry him. Fired with love, and de- 
termined that nothing should obstruct his design, he, 
| under the pretext of going a distant voyage, left the 
| lady and hastened to Paris, where he had one of his 
own legs amputated. When he had recovered, he 
returned to London, went tothe lady and told her 
that there was now no obstacle to their union, for 
that he was equally mutilated with herself. The la- 
dy, conquered by such proof of affection, at last con- 
sented to marry him, 


THE WAG AND PETER. 
A FACT. 

A wag attended an auction, some time since, and, 
seeing a lot of Door-Latches going off cheap, made 
a bid, and Mr. Auctioneer knocked them down.— 
Upon examination he found that there were no 
Catches among them, and feeling rather mortified 
that he should get taken in, thought it was best to 
make the most of his purchase ; he therefore resolvy- 
ed to get rid of them among his friends, and accord- 
ingly fixed upon one on whom he often played his 
jokes. The wag, showing Peter one of his Latches, 
offered them at a small advance from the auction 
price, at the same time told him ‘they were very 
cheap.’ Peter believed him. ‘I will give you your 
price, (said he,) if you will promise me there is no 
catch about it.’ ‘1 do promise there is no catch about 
the bargain.’ The wag received a profit on his latch- 
es, and Peter went off pleased with his bargain.— 
The next time they met— Well, sir, (said Peter,) 
I thought I might have depended on your word once; 
you told me there was no catch about the bargain of 





latches.’ * And so I did, (exclaimed the wag, laugh- 
ing,) and if you have found any you are welcome to 
them.’ 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
MY NATIVE VALE. 

Ah ! what to me the charms of verdant spring, 
Or all the smiles that youth and beauty bring ? 
Or what, in sportive lays and merry glee, 
The feather’d minstrel of the grove to me? 
I love to court the deep and lonely vale, 
Where nought but solitude and shade prevail— 
At midnight’s spectral hour, when all is still, 
Save the soft murmur of the mountain rill ; 

And oft upon the shore 

I love to wander o’er 

And think of those who think of me no more, 


The midnight revel and the festive day 
May charm the youthful and delight the gay ; 
The laurel’d brow, the envied meed of fame, 
May others seek—ambitious for a name. 
But what are all such fieeting joys to me, 
By hope deserted, and from envy free ; 
Far fromthe busy throng, from friendship torn, 
In dreary solitude, alone { mourn ; 
The dark sea-beaten shore 
I love to wander o’er 
And think of those who think of me no more, 


Farewell my native vale—how oft at dawn 
I’ve wander’d o’er thy dew-clad verdant lawn ; 
Alas, no more the welcome smile I see, 
Where once the parting tear was shed for me. 
The well-known hill, the vale, the constant stream, 
Are all that now remain of youth’s fond dream ; 
The partners of my earlier days are flown, 
And now, alike, indifferent and unknown— 

I wander o’er and o’er 

The valley and the moor, 

And think of those who think of me no more. 


Ah ! let me linger o’er thy beauteous shade, 
My native hills, where sorrows ne’er invade ; 
Within thy peaceful vale, more blessings live, 
Than all that youth, or wealth, or power, can give. 
Grant me one sigh for those I leave at home, 
Ere yet abroad in distant climes I roam ; 
And in a foreign land to thee bequeathe 
The last sad sigh a broken heart can breathe ; 
No more I wander o’er 
The valley and the moor, 
To think of those who think of me no more. 
COLIN 





Though Mira’s cheek love’s native hue discloses. 





I like her éwo-lips better than her roses. 
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(The following effusion is from the New-York 
vening Post. ‘The writer is somewhat severe upon 
Ladies, and has probably experienced the pangs 


if 
\y of disappointment. If not, his heart must be callous, 
N ~§ and his breast destitute of all those acute feelings of 
; N sensation which should ever characterise a subject of 
Apollo. They apply to the coguette with peculiar 
force, for whom they may have been intended. } 
WOMAN. 
Trust not, trust not her fickle heart, 
it beats thy spirit to beguile ; 
Her every word is framed in art, 
Andruin dwells within her smile. 
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She hath her sigh, she hath her tear, 
And both she does command at will, 

The purest hopes of man to sear— 
The sweetest flowers of life to kill. 
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Is thine a heart of feeling tone ? 
Oh, let it freeze in solitude— 

Thou wilt escape the bitter moan 
Of cheated joy and hope subdued. 
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Go, trust the tigress ere she spring ; 
Trust the coil’d adder’s deadly wile ; 
But trust not that beguiling thing, 
False-hearted woman’s artful smile. 
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licr eye, with seeming truth is bright, 
The bloom upon her face is fair, 

‘Thy bosom’s dearest bliss to blight, 
And plant the sting of anguish there. 
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Then, trusting fool, will sorrow bind 
Its fulds around thee, day by day, 

And on thy desolated mind 

1 Dull madness will forever prey. 
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Mn, Dost thou remember the blooming rose 
Which, at parting, thou gavest to me ? 
i It was lovely—but all its loveliness owes 
‘ To its having been given by thee. 


| ‘ Its tints were of the liveliest die, 
Of the purest and brightest hue ; 

q But what made it more pleasing still to my eye, 
} It serv’d to remind me of you. . 


Its fragrance scented the air around, 
Though its moisture is gone forever ; 
i | Yet still its wither’d remains abound 
In sweetness, like the giver. 
' —. 
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PROVIDENCE MUSEUM. 

We are gratified to perceive that the Proprietor of 
this Cabinet of Natural and Artificial Curiosities is 
continually increasing his collections, and making it 
more worthy the attention of the citizens of this town, 
and of the vast numbers of strangers who- are at all 
times visiting us, and more particularly “ about Com- 
mencement time.” The attention paid by the man- 
ager of the Museum, to its visitors, the pains he takes 
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varied politeness in answemng the enquiries of ali 
with candor and truth, eatitles him richly to the coun- 
tenance and support of a liberal and enlightened 
public. 
UNION. 
While Governor Troup, of Georgia, is threatening 
the separation of the States, we are glad to find, 
(says the Georgia Patriot,) that he has no adherents 
among the Ladies ; they are allfur Unton—to a man ! 
The Philadelphia Democratic Press states, shat a 
young man, deaf and dumb, aged 17, was bound Ap- 
prentice to the Printing business in that city. He 
was educated at the Pennsylvania Institution. 





“HUZZA FOR OUR SIDE.” 
W ho says the Ladies are inferior in intelleet ? 

The Prize of Fifty Dollars, offered by the Editor 
of the New-York Mirror, for the best Prose Essay, 
has been awarded by the committee appointed for 
that purpose to Matilda Murry, of New-York, for an 
Essay on Human Nature ; seventy were received ; 
twenty or thirty of which were from Boston. 





THE WEDDING RING. 

In answer to the following query :—* Supposing a 
Lady to have lost her fourth finger, on which finger 
should the Wedding Ring he placed ”—A cortes- 
pondent says, that a few years since, a Miss Honey-, 
wood exhibited in Dublin, who was totally destitute 
of fingers, and, indeed, of hands and arms; she was 
subsequently married, and the bridegroom, upon 
this solemn occasion, placed the Wedding Ring up- 
on oneof her toes. Journal. 
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FEMALE HEROISM. 

A Bellefont (Pennsylvania) paper gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of a female heroine :—On 
the fifth ultimo, three large Bears were discovered 
on the plantation of Mr. Martin Meese, between 3 
and 4 miles from this borough. Pursuit was imme- 
diately made by a party of men and a Miss M , 
daughter of Mr. M , of Spring township, who 
outran all the men in the chase. After pursuing the 
Bears about a quarter of a mile, our intriped heroine 
overhauled them, attacked and compelled two of 
them to take to trees, and the other, having been 
considerably worsted in the engagement, took to his 
scrapers. Our heroine guarded the two until rein- 
forced by her sister and “ faithful tray,” when a fu- 
rious onset vas made which terminated in the death 
of the two “‘ Tree’d Gentry.” Not satisfied with her 
victory Miss M immediately renewed the chase 
after the one who had deserted his comrades in the 
hour of battle, but fortunately for his sable majesty 
he had employed his land paddles to some purpose, 
and being favored by the.thickness of the timber and 
under-brush he was enabled to escape from his brave 
and determined pursuer. 
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to give ample satisfaction; his condescension and un- 








The Annual Commencement of Brown Universi. 
ty will be celebrated on Weduesday next. The 
Class to be graduated consists of fifty-two members. 
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TO A CORRESPONDENT. 
“L.” is received. 




















WARRIED, 

In Smithfield, by the Rev. Mr. Wakefield, Mr. 
George W. Paine, of Smithfield, to Miss Waity W 
Ballard, of Burrillville. 

_ At Oyster Bay, Mr. Thomas Hilson, to Miss Eles- 
nor Augusta Johnson, both of New-¥ork Park The- 
atre. 

In Wrentham, Mr. Latimer R. Shaw, to Miss Maris 
Hawes. 

At Sacket’s Harbor, Lieut. Francis D. Newcomb, 
of the U. S. Army, to Miss Lavina Day, daughter of 
Dr. S. Day. 

In Taunton, 25th ult. Joshua A. Wood, Esq. to 
Miss Frances A. Hodges. 


























DIED; 

In thistown, on Tuesday morning last, Mr. John 
W. Ritch, formerly of Long-Island, N. Y. in the 25th 
year of his age. 

Same day, Miss Anstis Field, in the 35th year of 
her age. 

On Sunday afternoon last, after a short but distress- 
ing illness, Mr. David C. Atwood, of Georgia, in the 
30th year of his age. 

On Friday morning week, Miss Mary D. Atwell, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. Amos M. Atwell, in 
the 22d year of her age. 

On the 25th ult. Esther Robinson, infant daughter 
of Mr. Peleg W. Gardner, aged 8 months and 14 days. 

On Wednesday evening last, Mr. Isaac Bullard, 
aged 54 years. 

On Thursday last, Mr. John Green, belonging to 
Boson, accidentally killed while at work, by the 
falling of a pile of boatds. ' 
In Pawtucket, 24th ult. the only daughter of Mr. 
John Shepard, aged one yeat and six days. 

In Pawtucket, on Wednesday evening last, Miss 
Sarah-Ann Fiske, of this town, aged 41 years. 

In South-Kingstown, Mis. Sarah Belcher, wife of 
Mr. Joseph Belcher, in the 61st year of het age.— 
Mary Gardner, daughter of John Brown, Esq. aged 
13 months. 
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In Uxbridge (Mass.) Colonel Samuel Craggin, 
aged 87. , 








